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The Pournal of Belles Dettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Phrenology, in connexion with the Study of 
Physiognomy. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. 
Mlustration of Characters, with thirty-five 
plates. To which is prefixed a biography 
of the author, by Nahum Capen. Boston, 

arsh, Capen & Lyon, 1833. 


This is a remarkable book on several ac- 
counts; in the first place, it has all the advantages 
of large paper, as the bibliomaniac Dibdin says; 
and is covered with a clear typography, over 
which the eye glances with delight; in fact it 
resembles an English edition. But what strikes 
us most particularly, is, that it affords another 
evidence of the powerful hold which the science 
of phrenology has taken of our neighbours of 
Boston. It is an established law in medicine, 
that one epidemic drives away another—thus 
the yellow fever and the cholera will not simul- 
taneously attack the same subject, and some per- 
sons would hail the appearance of the former 
more local disease, because they could flee from 
it, and avoid its ravages. It must be owing to 
some such known law, that the Bostonians were 
not more vigorously attacked last summer by 
the fatal scourge which has traversed the whole 
country ;—the epidemic phrenology warded off, 
the more dreaded disease. Evidences of the 
virulence of this bump contagion, have been 
successively laid on our table in the form of duo- 
decimos, octavos, and large paper copies, till we 
almost began to feel phrenological ourselves, 
and at last have decided symptoms of inocula- 
tion. 

Mr. Nahum Capen’s book would tempt the 
most sceptical to peep into it—first the unini- 
tiated will peer at the thirty-five plates, and as 
they cannot be understood without the text, that 
must next be resorted to; many will find them- 
selves, from the captivation of the subject, com- 
pelled to read to the end. 

Spurzheim was just the man to become the 
apostle of a new theoretical science. “ A man, 
fall of candour and probity,” says Marcus Aure- 
lius, * spreads around hiin a perfume of a cha- 
racteristic nature; his soul and his character 
are seen in his face and eyes.” Such a man 
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can effect changes, found a sect, and even in- 
duce a people to overturn the whole nature of a 
government. 
people as easily as Napoleon conquered a na- 
tion. Cuvier, says our book, was infected, and 
even violently seized ; but his imperial master, 
mortified that a Parisian should learn any 
thing from a foreigner, told him to change back 
again, and changed next day he was. ‘The ac- 
count does not say whether he was ever again 
exposed to the disease, or whether he died in 
possession of the emperor’s system, which put 
those heads under ground whose bumps came 
in too strong contrast to a favourite theory of 
his own. 

Gall, the originator of phrenology, was born 
in 1757, in Swabia, and educated to the healing 
art. Given to observation, and to scrutinising 
every fact presented to bis mind, he was struck 
by observing in individuals, that each possessed 
some peculiarity of talent or disposition, which 
distinguished him from others. He remarked 
that those who had a talent for learning to re- 
peat, possessed prominent eyes, and could not 
believe that the coincidence of the two circum- 
stances was entirely accidental. By degrees he 
conceived he had found other external charac- 
teristics indicating a decided disposition for 
painting, music, and the mechanical arts; the 
heads, he was convinced, were in particular 
parts largely developed ; and he now began to 
consult their external bumps for the signs of the 
moral sentiments. The skull he did not believe 
was the cause of the different talents; he re- 
ferred the influence, whatever it was, to the 
brain. He saw every day that in a family of 
children, where all had received nearly the 
same education, some remained far behind their 
companions in attainments ; he was convinced 
by these facts, that there is a natural and con- 
stitutional diversity of talents end dispositions, 
and abandoning every preconceived opinion, 
gave himself up to the observation of nature— 
studied the development of the head, made 
anatomical researches into the structure of the 
brain, and ascertained, to his own gatisfaction, 
by removing the skull, that the figure and size 
of the contents are indicated by these external 
forms. 

He now became a public lecturer ; travelled 
wherever he could find auditors, till in 1802, the 





Austrian government issued an order that he 


Gall revolutionised the brains of 


SS 
should cease, his doctrines being considered 
dangerous to religion. ‘These continued to be 
studied, however, with greater zeal than before, 
and made great progress. Spurzheim now 
joined him, and quitting Vienna, they travelled 
together to pursue, in common, their researches 
into the anatomy and physiology of the whole 
nervous system. They visited prisons and 
schuvls, and like true prophets, they told the 
characters and future dispositions of the heads, 
big and little, which were every where presented 
for inspection, and if the accounts of their fol- 
lowers may be implicitly relied on, with so much 
accuracy, that disciples were converted on the 
spot. 

Some of these prophetic insights to the hidden 
properties of mind, are too remarkable to be en- 
tirely omitted, though others strike us as border- 
ing on the ludicrous. They were conducted to 
the prison of Berlin; and in the presence of a 
numerous auditory, Dr. Gall immediately pointed 
out in one of the wards, an extraordinary de- 
velopment in the region of the head, where the 
organ of theft is situated ; and in fact, every pri- 
soner there was a thief. 


“In another room, where the women were kept apart, 
he distinguished one dressed exactly like the others, 
occupied like them, and differing in no one thing but 
in the form ofher head. ‘ For what reason is this wo- 
man here,’ asked Gall, ‘ for her head indicates no pro- 
pensity to theft?”” The answer was, ‘she is the in- 
spectress of the room.’ One prisoner had the otgans 
of benevolence and religion as strongly developed as 
those of theft and cunning; and his boast was, that he 
never had committed an act of violence, and that it was 
repugnant to his feelings to rob a church. In a man 
named Maschke, he found the organ of mechanical arts, 
together with the head very well organised in many 
respects; and his crime wae coining. In Throppe he 
saw the same organ. This man was a shoemaker, who, 
without instruction, made clocks and watches, to gain 
a livelihood in his confinement—on a nearer inspection, 
the organ of imitation was found to be large. ‘If this 
man had ever seen a theatre,’ said Gall, ‘he would, in 
all probability have turned actor.” ‘Throppe, astonished 
at the accuracy of this sentence, confessed that he had 
joined a troop of players for six months. His crime too 
was having personated a police officer, to extort money. 
The organs of circamspection, prudence, and foresight, 
were sadly deficient in Heisig, a man, who, ina drunken 
fit had stabbed his best friend. In some prisoners he 
found the organ of language, in others, of colour, in 
others, of mathematics: and his opinion in no single 
instance, failed to be confirmed by the known talents 
and disposition of the individual.” 


So says the book, and we confess these and 
other statements, furnish strong facts on which 
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to pin a belief in the doctrines of Gall. In 1807, 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim delivered their first 
course of lectures in Paris, supporting their as- 
sertions, by a numerous collection of skulls, 
heads, and easts, as well as anatomical apd 
physiological facts. Every body wanted to have 
their fortunes told by their heads, and chiromancy 
was abandoned for cranioscopy. ‘The phreno- 
logists were the lions of Paris, and so anxious 
was every one to give them a dinner or a supper, 
that one eager candidate was delighted to inscribe 
himself for a breakfast, distant only three munths 
anda half! Dr. Gall made Paris his home, 
where, by his practice as a physician, and his 
own writings, he realised a handsome fortune. 
Spurzheim went to England, and travelled 
over the country, gaining proselytes everywhere. 
At Cambridge he was feasted in the college halls 
every day he wasthere. At Edinburgh he made 
a strong impression, and the Edinburgh Review, 
it is related with much earnestness, was convert- 
ed from a scoffer to at least a noderate believer. 
At the public institutions he repeated the same 
experiments, and was rarely, if ever, deceived in 
characters. After his arrival in Boston, some 
anecdotes are related of his visit to a public 
school, the master of which says, when recapitu- 
lating several) circumstances :— 
“ By this time the curiosity of the pupils was so much 
exeited, that all regular work was interrupted. Chil- 
dren that had been called, remained standing round the 
doctor, and in a short time others joined him, and he 
had an audience of twenty or thirty. He wasa decided 
favourite. At this moment, a few of the larger pupils 
brought forward a Miss about thirteen years old, who 
had, as they thought, a very small head, and respect- 
fully requested Dr. Spurzheim to tell what her head 
was good for. He turned to me andsaid, ‘ Imitation. 
Oh how full!’ I asked him how it would be likely to 
show itself. ‘In mimicry,’ said he, ‘as likely asin any 
way.’ ‘Isshe not a great mimic?’ I had never sus- 
pected her of any such disposition, and turning to her 
companions, I asked them if they had ever seen her at- 
tempt to mimic any one. ‘OQ, sir,’ said they, ‘she is 
the greatest mimic you ever saw, she takes every body 
off” Thisswas news to me; ‘you may rely upon it,’ 
said Dr. Sparzheim, ‘ she will be taking me and my 
foreign accent off before I leave the room;’ about fif- 
teen minutes afterwards, he jogged my elbow, and 
pointed behind him, where | saw this Miss putting her 
hand upon the head of her companions, in the very pe- 
culiar manner of Dr. Spurzheim, dnd saying in his ac- 
cent, ‘you, miss, have the bump of so and so, and you, 
miss, have the bump of soand so. He laughed heartily 
at the verification of his prediction.” 


And we laughed heartily too, for the domine 
having omitted to tell us whether the “ Miss” 
had been told she would mimic, we are left to 
suppose she did it on purpose to verify what had 
been said by the learned doctor, and the. con- 
viction is forced upon us that the schoolmaster 
was a disciple, willing not to see behind the 
scenes. But we remember that we are partially 
converted, and must state our belief that the 
leading features of the science are probably eor- 
rectly jaid down—it is the great length to which 
it has been carried that has made it a fit subject 
for ridicule. A few extracts from the latter part 
of the biographical portion of the work are all 
in which we can indulge. 

“Regarding Dr. Spurzheim as a man, we find all 
that dignifies and adorns the human character. He 
was distinguished for his superior mind, and his meek 
and amiable manners. In all his scientific studiés he 
invariably reasoned with reference to the ordinary du- 
ties of life. He considered that the true intent of phi- 
losophy was to render mankind more perfect and more 
happy, and any researches not having these grand ob- 


jects in view, he esteemed as useless and unworthy of 
pursuit.” 


“Being asked what peculiar effect his system (of 
phrenology) had had upon his own mind, he said, that 


without it he would have been a misanthrope; that the 


respect and pity his fellow beings.” 
“We have known him to stop in the street and enjoy 


most degraded poverty, and exhibit all the interest in 
the rude display of their nature, that he ever showed 
for others of more fortunate birth and condition. He 


is.’ ” 

“ He spoke in terms of censure of the common mode 
of correcting a child for an improper display of anger. 
‘When a child is angry,’ said he, ‘we wish to correct 
it, and we speak angry words ourselves; but this will 
not do. We cannot expect to succeed until we have 
corrected ourselves, as anger excites anger.” 

“In all his observations and enquiries respecting our 
institutions, he invariably regarded practical utility as 
the test of their value.” 

“On invitation of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, he attended the fair at Brighton. He seemed 
to be as good a judge of cattle as of men, and readily 
pointed out their good and bad qualities. ‘ It is curious,’ 
said he, ‘that your people think more of the physical 
condition of their cattle than of their children.” 

“ We remember the words with which he began one 
of his lectures: ‘{£ do not want you to believe what I 
propose to you; I only want you to hear what I have 
te say; and then go into the world and see and judge 
for yourselves whether it betrue. Ifyou do not findat 
true to nature, have done with phrenology ; but if it be 
true, you cannot learn it one minute too soon.’ ” 


and condition, his equal probably did not exist. The 
minutest peculiarity, the most insignificant circum. 


tion.” 

“ The question has been often asked, ‘ What was his 
opinion of the Americans?’ 
general question, for the reason that he had seen but a 
small part of our country and but a very few of its in- 


racter : 


(Yankees) act with secretiveness, cautivusness, courage, 
self-esteem, acquisitiveness; with less approbation and 
reverence.” 


we were in danger from self-love and ambition, and 
that if feelings of veneration and respect were not cul- 
tivated in the young, we should, by and by, have fight- 
ing.” 

“To the compiler of this notice be said, with reference 
to the permanency of our institutions, when it was 
stated that, as they had lasted two hundred years, it 
was hoped they might be permanent, ‘ True—but, as 
yet, you have room enough and bread enough, but how 
will it be when your population becomes so dense that 
man touches man, and there is no more room nor place; 
how will it be then? I give you,’ added he with a smile, 
‘five hundred years for your experiment; if your insti- 
tutions stand five hundred years, they may perhaps be 
permanent.’ ” 

“Tt was his opinion that the Americans were too 
much engaged in doctrinal controversies to allow the 
full effect of Christianity to appear in their lives. He 
said, that he had lived under limited and absolute mo- 
narchies, but he had never been under such restraints 
with respect to his religious opinions, as he was in this 
country. ‘On almost every Monday,’ said he, ‘the 
questions are asked, ‘Did you attend church yesterday? 
Who did you hear? How did you like? What do you 
think of his doctrines? &c.’ ” 

“With regard to religion in the United States, Dr. 
Spurzheim says in his Revit: *I do not like the eys- 
tem of religion in England and America. The rich 
have their places in their churches, but what shall the 
poor do? There is more aristocracy than in Germany, 
or France. The American churchdom is a worldly 
concern. Carpets, velvet cushions, and curtains are 
worldly things.’ ” 

Dr. Spurzheim was born on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1776, at Tongueits, near Treves, on the 
Moselle. His parents cultivated a farm of the 
rich abbey in the vicinity, and theiz son received 
his education at the University. He was des- 





habitants. We will give, however, an extract from his before us. 
journal, to show his opinion of the New England cha-| admission, candour compels us to place the palm 


knowledge of human nature had taught him to love, French invaded that part of Germany, he went 


to study medicine at Vienna. 
In 1829, he lost his wife, who had made all 


the playfulness of children, clothed in tatters of the| his drawings for his late works, (and all the lj- 


thographic engravings of his worksin connection 
with physiognomy). In consequence of her loss, 


would any, ‘See, there is nataré, cee whet siéturé and having received pressing invitations from 


America, he consented to visit this country, 
where, as our readers are aware, he ended his 
career. 

A society has been organised called the Bos. 
ton Phrenological Society, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the principles of the science. How 
long it will last, or what good will result, remains 
to be seen. 





Curiosities of Literature. By J. D’Israeli, 
8 vols. 12mo. Boston, Lilly, Wait & Co-.; 
New York, William Jackson, 1833. 

This beautiful reprint of a standard work, 
justifies the remark of Ancillon, who gave a 
good reason for buying the most elegant editions, 
which he did not consider as a mere li 
luxury. He said, the less the eyes are fatigued 
in reading a work, the more liberty the mind 
feels to judge of it; and as we perceive more 


“ As an observer of men and manners, of their habits| clearly the excellencies and defects of a printed 


book than when in manuscript ; so we see them 


stance, could hardly escape his notice and investiga- more plainly on good paper and clear type, than 


when the impression and paper are both bad. 
Among the paltry, whitey brown paper editions, 


He refused to answer this}s9 frequently given from certain presses, it is 


gratifying to meet with such beoks as the one 
However reluctantly we make the 


on the brows of the Bostonians, for the taste 


“The Yankee character is real Norman. They] with which their works are brought out. We 


hope this spirit will be more encouraged, and 
that the effusions of talent may generally receive 


“ He thought favourably of our institutions generally; | an attractive exterior, for is not the pleasure very 
he considered it as a great happiness that wealth is not} much diminished when perusing the transcript 
here long hereditary, and that men have, in this country, 

to make their own way. He thought, however, that 


of a rich imagination on paper scarcely fit for 
coffee bags ? 





tined for the church, but in 1799, when the 





To those acquainted with the research dis- 


played in the Curiosities of Literature, we need 
say nothing in its praise—those who are not, 
may be referred to it as a source of much and 
varied information. 
beautiful typography and paper, we can scarcely 
help concluding, were there not evidence to the 
contrary, that the publishers have had these vo- 


In referring again to the 


lumes printed in London! They include both 


series (first and second), of Mr. D’Israeli’s justly 


popular work. Asa book of occasional refer- 


ence, of instruction, and of literary amusement, 
it is alike valuable. 





The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pam- 
philus, Bishop of Cesarea, in Palestine. In 
ten books. ‘Translated from the original, by 
the Rev. C. F. Cruse, A. M., assistant Pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania, &vo. 
pp. 439. Philadelphia, Rev. R. Davis and 
Brother; New York, Swords, Stanford & 
Co. 1833. 


We take the more pleasure in introducing 
this new translation of Eusebius to our readers 
because it has not been generally noticed by the 
periodical press. ad the same quantity of pa- 
per been covered with the contents of a modern 
novel, every reader would long since have been 
acquainted with its title, and a portion of its 
contents would have percolated through every 
newspaper. It is a fact, that we shall often have 
to recapitulate, that the best books in the best 
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sense of the word, are not thus generally brought 
before the public. An edition of a small novel, 
on inferior paper, costs so little, that a present 
of a groce or so to editors, is an affair of no 
more moment than to insure a sale of the ba- 
lance;—the publishers of an expensive book can- 
not afford this, and not being sought for by those 
who assume the duty of informing the public, 
many good works float down the stream of time, 
the titles of which barely reach the multitude. 

Mr. Cruse’s is the best modern translation of 
Eusebius, and should be in the possession of 
every scholar. ‘Those who know any thing of 
this author, are acquainted with the worth of his 
writings. We trust the book will become more 
generally known and sought for. 

Eusebius was one of the most learned and 
studious men of all antiquity, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the most eminent men of his time, 
for learning and literature, and had access to 
asome of the best libraries then existing. These 
advantages he diligently improved, and applied 


» them to the composition of various elaborate and 


useful works, by which he conferred very great 
obligations on posterity. It appears from his 
works, that he had read all sorts of Greek au- 
thors, whether philosophers, historians, or di- 
vines, of Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia, Europe, and 
Africa; aud it is one great recommendation of 
his labours, that they present us with numerous 
collections and transcripts, from some of the 
most valuable of those authors, whose produc- 
tions are long since lost to the world. Besides 
diligence in his enquiries, Eusebius appears to 
have exercised a becoming caution in the ad- 
mission of his authorities and facts, and upon 
the whole, a considerable degree of candour 
and impartiality, which will entitle him to be al- 
ways considered as authority on most points. 





Example ; or, Family Scenes. 12mo., pp. 244. 

Key & Biddle, Philadelphia, 1833. 

The object of this little volume, says the pros- 
pectus, ‘‘is to exhibit the powerful influence of 
example, for evil, or for good, upon human cha- 
racter and conduct.” ' 





Letters to an Anxious Enquirer, designed to 
relieve the difficulties of a Friend under seri- 
ous impressions. By T. Carlton Henry, D. 
D. With an Introductory Essay, by G. T. 
Bedell, D. D. 12mo. pp. 290. Philadelphia, 
Key & Biddle. 

An Address to the Young, on the importance of 
Religion. By John Foster. Same publish- 
ers. 

The latter is a small book, but the name of 
Foster, author of Essays on the Formation of 
Character, &c., is a strong passport. These 
works need no recommendation for general cir- 
culation. 





The Young Lady’s Book : a manual of elegant 
recreations, exercises, and pursuits. Third 
edition. pp. 5095. Plates. Boston; Lilly, 
Wait & Co. 1833. 

More elegant productions from the Boston 
press? It is almost impossible to keep up with 
the rapid issues made by our friends at the east- 
ward, and it is entirely out of our power to con- 
vey an idea, in a short notice, of the toute-en- 
semble of the bijou, now before us.- The ex- 
terior has the grace and elegance of the most 
attractive annuals, or rather, we might say, it 
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greatly exceeds them, while the interior has so 
many beautiful plates, cuts, or vignettes, that 
we are at a loss to particularise, and must let 
them speak for themselves, to the eye which is 
so fortunate as to get a glimpse of the volume. 
The departments of mineralogy, conchology, 
etomology, the aviary, painting, music, dancing, 
riding, &c. &c., are treated in an intelligible 
and popular manner, each with its appropriate 
embellishments. The old fashioned illuminated 
capitals are introduced with great taste. Hav- 
ing purchased the volume accidentally in a book 
store, we hope not to be accused of a puff direct, 
when we say it deserves to be the companion of 
every boudoir, and centre table. 





The Architecture of Birds, with Engravings, 
12mo. pp. 390. Boston, Lilly, Wait & Co. 
1823. 


This is one of the most valuable and enter- 
taining volumes of the (London) Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, extremely well imitat- 
ed, and-at a moderate price. The volumes, of 
which this is one of a series on natural history, 
are in a popular form, and instructive to’ the 
adept in science. The variety of the nests of 
birds, is a source of study heretofore but little 
attended to, but which places their curious in- 
stincts, habits and mode of adapting their con- 
struction to the climate, &c., in a novel and 
pleasing light. The account of the butcher bird 
is extremely curfous. 





A Mother’s First Thoughts. By the author of 
* Faith’s Telescope,” 12mo. pp. 223. Key 
& Biddle, Philadelphia. 1833. 

A neat pocket edition, which will commend 
itself to all parents who have the right direction 
of the minds of their children at heart. It is 
dedicated to religious mothers, “ and may He,” 
says the author, “ who alone can, render it, in 
some degree, conducive to their edification.” 





Tales of Romance. First Series. 12mo, pp. 

284. Philadelphia, Key & Biddle. 

This is not only an uncommonly neat edition, 
but a very entertaining book ; how could it be 
otherwise, when such an array of authors as the 
following, is presented. The work contains 
Alis Bride, a tale, from the Persian, by Thomas 
Moore, interspersed with poetry; The Last of 
the Line, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, an author who 
sustains a reputation which every succeeding 
production greatly enhances; The Wine Mer- 
chant’s Story, by the author of the King’s Own ; 
The Procrastinator, by T’. Crofton Croker ; The 
Spanish Headsman; The Legend of Rose Roche; 
by the author of Stories of Waterloo; Barbara 
S——., by Charles Lamb; a Story of the Heart; 
The Vacant Chair, by J. M. Wilson; and The 
Queen of the Meadow, by Miss Mitford. The 
collection has no pretensions to the inculcation of 
mawkish sensibility. We have read every word 
of it, and can confidently recommend it to our 
friends. 





The Foreign Quarterly Review for April. 
Mr. Raguet, the publisher, informs the public in 
his last number, which we have read throughout, 
that the present list of subscribers to that journal 
and the Westminster, is ample to insure a con- 
tinuance of the American editions. We rejoice 
at this, for, in the words of Mr. Raguet, “as 





works of intellect they have no superiors.” 


ee 


Ian Captain Alexander’s ‘Transatlantic Sketches, 
a new work just published in London, we find 
the following account of a private dinner with 
President Jackson, in company with General 
Wool, and his lady : 


“After another discourse on English reform, we 
handed the ladies into the blue dining-room, where a 
well cooked dinner and choice wines refreshed the 
senses. Theservices of plate and crystal were in ex- 
cellent taste. ‘Two brown domestics assisted Mr. Baird 
(the butler), who gave his opinion on the dishes and 
liquors as he helped them, and seemed to be the facto- 
tum of the establishment. After some lively eonversa- 
tion regarding ages of wine, and ages of individuals, 
remarks on the changes in the face of the country, the 
increase of fields, and the decrease of the forest, the 
General drank “ our absent friends,” and we all rose, 
and handed the ladies back to the drawing-room, where 
they were arranged as before, till coffee was served, 
when two of the young demoiselles went to the piano, 
sang and played Scottish airs; the General regaled him. 
self with a long pipe in his easy chair, Ala Parr, and 
retired to bed at nine. Thus ended the party at the 
President’s.” 


We can imagine the upturned eyes of the Eng- 
lish when they come to the long pipe and early 
hours ! 


—>— 


VARIETIES. 


A new Sympathetic Ink, by M. Pajot Laporet.—Dis- 
solve some pure manganese in distilled water, trace the 
characters with it, which will remain invisible. When 
it is wished to read them, the paper is to be damped 
with eau de javelle (chloruret of potash), which will 
give the letters a yellow cast, if the paper remains in 
chioruret for ten minutes. The paper may also be 
traced with black characters, with common ink, and 
will disappear if subjected to the action of the chloruret, 
which, revives the sympathetic ink, so that the inter- 
lineations of a common letter may contain an invisible 
ink.—Journal des Connoissances Usuelles. 

Mr. Murray is preparing, for speedy publication, a 
new monthly illustrative work, consisting of Views of 
the most remarkable places mentioned in the Bible, 
called “ Landscape Illustrations of the Old and New 
Testaments.” The drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, R. 
A., are copied from original and authentic sketches, 
taken on the spot, by artists and travellers; and the 
plates are to be engraved by William and Edward Fin- 
den, and other eminent artists. 

The Dundee Political Union has ordered ‘Lord 
Brougham’s head to be taken off—the cover of Tuit’s 
Magazine. This is, indeed, a cruel decapitation. 
Brougham sans Tait !!—Dundee Courier. 

Iron Houses.—The new process for smelting iron by 
raw coal and hot air blast, is producing a great change 
in the iron trade; and it is anticipated by good judges, 
that no long period will elapse before cast iron of the 
quality known as No. 1 will be manufactured at the 
cost of about 40s, or 45s, the ton. When this takes 
place generally, it must inevitably produce an effect 
which will pervade almost every condition of society. 
Rich and poor wil!, by cegrees, find th Ives inclosed 
in iron cages; and fir joists, and slate roofs, wili become 
things to be alluded to as betokening something vener- 
able from antiquity. The introduction of iron into 
building operations will no doubt, spread rapidly as 
the price of cast iron falls.—Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Architecture. 

Epidemics.—Most of them are seated in the mucous 
membranes. An inflammatory catarrh of the air pas- 
sages occurred as an epidemie throughout nearly the 
whole of Europe in 1580; another of a similar nature, 
spread over a great part of Europe in 1782; and the 
well known influenza of 1803 consisted of a catarrh, 
with inflammation of the mucous membrane of the air- 
passage. Epidemics have generally proceeded from 
the east to the west, which was the case with the peste 
noire, with the catarrh of 1782, with the influenza of 
1803, which is said to have stretched from the confines 
of China to the shores of the Atlantic, and thence 
across to North America; and the same course is now 
pursued by the epidemic cholera. All epidemics pre- 
sent the same capricious irregular characters in the 
mode of their propagation, sparing one spot to appear 
in a more distant one, following a zig-zag course, sud- 
denly stopping, and as suddenly and unexpectedly re- 
appearing, proceeding sometimes slowly and sometimes 
rapidly.—Med. and Phys, Journal. 
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Egyptian Hieroglyphics——We are happy to learn 
that the important work on the hieroglyphics and 
antiquities of Egypt, intended to comprise the result of 
the extensive and laborious researches made by the 
commission sent to that country at the national ex- 
pense, under the direction of the late M. Champollion, 
the publication of which was suspended in consequence 
of the lamented decease of that gentleman last year, 
will probably be published under the auspices of the 
French government. The original arrangement, it ap- 
pears, was, that M. Champollion should conduct the 
portion devoted to antiquities, history, and theology ; 
and his principal coadjutor, M. Losellini, that explana- 
tory of the domestic manners and customs of the people. 
For the purpose of facilitating the execution of this plan, 
the editors had interchanged the whole of their draw- 
ings, so that each party possessed a perfect copy of the 
work. Should the French government not complete 
the purchase of the MSS. and drawings, we have rea- 
son to believe that the expenses of the publication will 
be borne by H. I. H. the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
whose anxiety for the appearance of the work is well 
known. In this case it is likely that the superintend- 
ence of the publication will be confided to M. Losel- 
lini. A new prospectus will, of course, be issued as 
soon as the business is finally settled. 

Symptems of Reform.—The editor of a morning news- 
paper says, he must wait till he has read a certain new 
book before he can praise it “entirely,” but that ona 
hasty glance at the contents, it appears highly interest- 
ing! This isa decided improvement! Another confesses 
thus, “We have half a dozen new publicatious on our 
table, and regret that we have not the leisure to peruse 
them all with sufficient attention to bestow upon each 
the’notice it deserves. ‘The time of an editor is variously 
divided, and booksellers and authors must be satisfied 
with hasty and imperfect notices, instead of detailed 
and astute criticisms.” The public may look out for 
themselves; so that the “ booksellers and authors’’ are 
satisfied, it is all well. In the next.column he declares 
“We have not yet had time to peruse the articles with 
due attention, but the few we have looked over hastily, 
are able and interesting.” 

—>— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A periodical called the Field Naturalist’s Magazine, 
edited by Professor Rennie, has been commenced in 
England, and another monthly, called the British Li- 
brary, comprising the classic authors of Great Britain. 

The publication of the United Service Journal has 
been so successful in London, that Mr. Colburn has cs- 
tablished a weekly Naval and Military Gazette. 

The Duke of Wellington’s correspondence with Sir 
Thomas Munro, has just appeared in London. Also, 
The Beauties of the Court of King Charles LI. 

A Series of Portraits illustrating the Memoirs of 
Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other contemporary 
writers; with Memoirs, critical and biographical, by 
the authoress of “ Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets,” 

_ **Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” &c. 

The following new books for children, are announced 
in London :—Le Petit Precepteur; or, First Step to 
French Conversation. For the use of young beginners. 
By F. Grandineaa, 

Historical Tales of illustrious British children. 
Miss Strickland. 

Aunt Ellen and her Pupils; 
Grove. 

First Steps to Learning French, by an interlineary 
translation of some of Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons, and 
other stories. ‘Two parts. 

In monthly numbers, The Parent’s Cabinet of Amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

W. Jackson, 71, Maiden Lane, New York, has com- 
menced the republication of the Penny Magazine. 

A Southern paper says—* We learn by a letter from 
Rome, that Doctor England is busily engaged in wri- 
ting, at the request of Cardinal Weld, a critical and po- 
lemic explanation of the ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church. His work will, probably, be printed in Rome, 
and afterwards reprinted in America.” 

Messrs. Russel], Odiburne, & Co. and Mr. Joseph A, 
Bullard, of Boston, have just published a new and revi- 
sed edition (stereotyped) of Johnson’s- English Diction- 
ary,as improved by Todd. and abridged by Chalmers; 
with Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary combined. 

A volume on Nubia and Abyssinia,by the same authors 
as those who compiled Palestine and Egypt, is in press 
in Edinbugh- 

Carey, Lea & Blanchard have in press, The Wife, a 
new play, by Sheridan Knowles, which has been suc- 
cessful in London. 


By 


or, a Weck at Beech 


A singularly curious work, being an account of the 
British Islands prior to the invasion of Julius Cesar, has 
lately been discovered in the possession of Benares. In 
this valuable treasure of antiquity, Britain is called by a 
name which signifies the Holy p ae the Thames, the 
Isis, and other rivers called by names similar to the pre- 
sent ones: and Stonehenge is described as a grand Hin- 
doo Temple! The Asiatic Society of Calcutta are pre- 
paring for publication a translation of this interesting 
manuscript. 


—>— 


New American Pudlications. 


Memoranda of a Residence at the Court of London, 
by Richard Rush, Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States, from 1817 to 1825. Review in our next. 

A pocket edition of the Poetical Works of Thomas 
Campbell, including his recent productions. 

Lives of Washington and Jefferson.—The Lives of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, with a Pa- 
raliel, by Stephen Simpson. 

The Farmer's Register, published at Richmond, Va. 
promises to be an extremely valuable, periodical to the 
agriculturist every where. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels; founded on the 
Harmonia Evangelica, by the Rev. Edward Greswell; 
with the Practical Reflections of Dr. Doddridge—de- 
signed for the use of families and schools, and for pri- 
vate edification. By the Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector 
of Watton, Herts. 

An Address to the Young, on the importance of Re- 
ligion. By John Foster, author of Essays on Decision 
of Character, &c. 

A Mother’s First Thoughts. By the author of Faith's 
Telescope. 

Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the World, in 
2 vols. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels. Vol. 5th, con- 
taining, The Absentee; Madame de Fleury ; Emelie 
de Coulanges, and The Modern Griselda. 

Crayon Sketches, by an Amateur. Edited by Theo- 
dore 8S. Fay, in 2 vols. 

Chronology, or an Introductron and Index to Uni- 
versal History, Biography, and Useful Knowledge, 
comprising a chronological, contemporary, and alpha- 
betical record, of important and interesting occurrences, 
fiom the latest period to the present time, with copious 
lists of eminent and remarkable persons, &c. To which 
are added Valpy’s Poetical Retrospect, Literary Chro- 
nology, and the latest Statistical Views of the World, 
with a chart of History. 

Emina, by Miss Austen, author of Pride and Prejudice. 

Key & Biddle have published the fourth number of 
the “Christian Library,” containing the conclusion of 
the Life of William Cowper, Esq., and the testimony 
of Nature and Revelation to the Beings and Perfections 
of God, by the Rev. Henry Fergue, author of a portion 
of Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 

Young’s Elements of Geometry, with additions, by 
M. Eloy, Jr. 

The Life of Nicholas Ferrar, M.A, and Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, designed particularly for youth. 

G. Latimer & Co. have published, et their religious 
book store, a little work entitled “ Scripture Principles 
of Education, by Caroline Fry.” 

The same publishers have issued a small volume 
entitled * Infants’ Retreat.” It has relation to the 
beautiful situation near the Wissihickon, now occupied 
by Mr. Martin as a school for young children. 

—=>—— 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Extract of a letier from a gentleman in the country. 


With the above order, I would deem it an act of in- 
justice not to acknowledge the gratification I have felt 
in the perusal of your numbers of the Journal of Belles 
Lettres. You may partly imagine, but you cannot 
fully participate in the enjoyment we derive from the 
intelligence it contains. Accustomed in my young days 
to run riot, as it were, among tle new publications, for 
years after I retired to the country, a void was felt of a 
very uncomfortable nature. I occasionally gota glance 
of a new work; but I had to depend principally on my 
purchases when I visited the city on business, to par 
tially bring forward my chain of modern books. Then 
they were called old, when to me they were as if 
fresh from the mint. On these visits, I have occasion- 
ally experienced not the most enviable sensations, when 
hearing an author’s merits or demerits descanted on, to 
have the comfort interrupted by some one saying, that 
work is old as Methuselah, it has been published these 





18 months; and I had never even heard its title. Now, 
sir, thanks to your industry and liberality, we will at 
least get the names of most of the new books, offered 
in London, and in the United States, and be able to talk 
abont title pages, at any rate, as well as some others of 
your bibliopoles. The cover, in future, will be as care- 
fully preserved as ** Waldie” himself, asa record of the 
literature of the day, I shall have mine bound, and 
labelled “ Journal of Belles Lettres,” as an accompani- 
ment to the “Library.” Yeu have now capped the 
climax, Will your followers and imitators attempt to 
“go and do likewise,” suppose ye, as they have so bare- 
facedly used your own language and mode in other 
branches? 

Sincerely wishing you continued, and as you deserve, 
success, believe me, yours very sincerely, eee 

P.S. Please send me La Bibliothéque Frangaise. If 
you support the character of the French, as you have 
so far done that of the English Library, it cannot fail to 
succeed. 

—— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Baltimore Gazette says, “We should like to 
know whether this conscientious critic would refrain 
from expressing an opinion upon the merits of such a 
work as the Conversations Lexicon, or American En- 
cyclopedia, until he had waded through the whole of it, 
‘from title page to colophon?’ In such cases it is al- 
lowable to judge ex pede Herculem.” A most unfortu- 
nate allusion! We have a number of communications 
on our table, respecting the vaunted Encyclopedia. 
One says, the old city of Burlington, New Jersey, is not 
mentioned in the work, though abundance is detailed 
respecting the Abruzzi! The work was lauded to the 
skies before the second volume was published, and now 
when people discover they cannot find the information 
they want, we are told, it may be judged of ex pede 
Herculem! Our friend must put a stronger case. 

Notice of the History of the Indian Tribes next week. 
The Memoirs of Dr. Burney, in 3 vols., cost in London 
$8 50. We have reprinted more than two thirds, and 
the only valuable parts, for less than 35 cents. The 
advantages of our mode of publishing develope with 
every new work. 

The activity of the press in this country was never so 
apparent as at present. More books are probably now 
published in one week than in three months a few years 
since. The utility of a weekly journal, which keeps a 
record of its produce, must be apparent.—The present 
number of the Library contains a deeply interesting 
review of Notre Dame de Paris, the work which is con- 
tained in the first number of the French Circulating Li- 
brary, issued from this office, a small duodecimo imi- 
tation of which a friend informs us has been published 
with nearly the same title. Those who wish to sub- 
scribe will be particular to direct to the proprietor of the 
Select Circulating Library. 





La Bibliotheque Francaise. 
ROSPECTUS.—The very general approval bestowed 


by the public on the “ Selces Circulating Library,” has in- 
duced the subscriber, at the suggestion of numerous ladies and 
gentlemen, to publish a periodical in the French language on a 
similar plan. 

The French tongue has become an jindispensable requisite in a 
genteel education, and is the most practically useful of any language 
beyond the vernacular. Above all others, it may be called the 
language of nations—spoken and read by the literary and the edu- 
cated in every country, and forming the general medium of inter- 
course between travellers throughout the civilised world. 

In prosecuting the study of this language in this country, there 
has hitherto been a serious desideratum. When the student gets 
through his elementary books, he warts something piquant to sti- 
mulaie his onward progress; of this he has hitherto been deprived, 
and in consequence, his previous studies bave been rendered in a 
great measure nugatoty. ‘The object of this publication is to fill 
this void, aud disseminate, in a cheap and respectable form, the 
polite literature of the Parisian press. The republication in this 
mode willin a short time furnish a collection of works, valuable for 
present use and tuture recurrence, and adapted alike to the wants of 
the tyro and the taste of the adept in the language, at a rate far be- 
low the cheapest bookseller’s price. 

The editorial depariment will be under the control of gentlemen 
familiarly conversant with French literature, and who will exer- 
cise the most critical judgment in the selection of books. 

The number just published shows the size of the page and 
the type, and the quality of the paper; and each number will be 
stitched in a handsome cover. 

ADAM WALDIE, 
No. 6, North Eighth street, Philadelphia. 

TERMS.—Za Bibliotheque Francaise is published three times 
a month, making thirty-six livraisons every year. each livraison 
contaiming sixteen pages imperial octavo, two columns on a page 
The price is five dollars a year, payable in advance; or six 
dollars at the end of the year. Remittances of five dollars or up- 
wards may be sent at the expense of the proprietor, if made in 
bank notes at par in Philadelphia. 





Number one is ready for distribution to subscribers, 
or those who desire to see a specimen. The postage is 





the same as on the Select Circulating Library. 
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